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Editor's Desk 


“The Survey,” a valuable specialized wee- 
ly magazine for social workers, enlarged the size 
of its pages this month for improvement. The 
subscription price is raised from $2 to $3 a year, 
the “magazine number” in the month priced at 25¢ 
a copy. It is interesting to learn that some goo 
persons paid $10 each the past year as “co- 
operating subscribers” to the publication, which 
aptly styles itself “an adventure in co-operative 


journalism.” 


Readers say: 

“The new Chautauquan is fine.” 

“I preferred the Chautauquan as a month- 
ly, but hope I may in time like it as well in its 
new form.” 

‘l would have hailed with delight the making 
of it a quarterly or one in two months, as those 
would be a still better form for reference.” 

“The Weekly Chautauquan is a great en- 
deavor. It brings me in touch with people who 
do things.” 

“IT am undecided whether to rejoice that 
the Chautauquan comes more frequently or to 
regret that it no longer is able to stand by my 
books on my library shelves.” 

“The new form of the Chautauquan is a 
great improvement, I think. The current events 
are always the latest and it means so much more 
coming every week. The only thing is, it is more 
difficult filing. In the older form the magazines 
were easily kept and not at all likely to be mis- 
laid. However, the weekly edition keeps us in 
closer contact with the Chautauqua movement.” 

“I like the Chautauquan in its new form 
very much but would like to see it printed on 
a little larger sheet of paper so that the page 
would have a little more margin or else issue un- 
cut copies to those wishing to preserve their 
copies by binding.”” [Uncut copies will be regu- 
larly mailed on request.—Ed. | 

“T would like the size of the Chautauquan 
Weekly to correspond with that of the [former] 
monthly as it was more handy to carry with 
books. The contents are as fine as ever.” 

“I am pleased with the Chautauquan as a 
weekly but we who live in the far West are de- 
prived of the daily inspiration of the efficiency- 
grams as the paper reaches us five or six days 
after issued. Couldn’t the efficiencygrams for 
the whole month be published in the first issue of 
the magazine each month?” 


“Since its change to a weekly and its better 
shape it is beyond criticism, I think.” 
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A Year's Immigration—Facts and Lessons 

The immigration and emigration figures for 
the last fiscal year—ended June 30—are as inter- 
esting as, if not even more interesting than—those 
for any previous year in the same field. The sub- 
ject, indeed, is always full of fascination to the 
thoughtful. It bristles with problems, as we have 
often pointed out. It raises grave controversies. 

So far our record year for immigration is 
1906-7. During that fiscal year nearly 1,300,000 
aliens gained admission into the country. The 
total for last year was about 1,198,000. The num- 
ber of aliens who left the country during the 
same twelvemonth was equal to one-fourth only 
of that admitted. This is below the average for 
recent years, which is about two-thirds of the 
arrivals. Thus the addition to our alien popu!a- 
tion was all but record-breaking. As _ stated, 
only one year in our history surpasses it. 

This fact argues many things. It shows that 
employment was abundant and industry and 
trade active. It shows that the elections and the 
change of administration did not materially dis- 
turb prosperity. It also shows that in the old- 
world countries conditions continued to favor 
heavy emigration. 

It must be remembered, too, that during the 
year the Balkan wars were fought out. The ef- 
fect of these wars on immigration and emigration 
was admittedly important. Tens of thousands 
of Greeks, Bulgarians and others returned home 
to fight. Tens of thousands who would have 
emigrated remained at home. In spite of these 
factors the total was exceptional. Whence did 
the immigrants come last year? A Washington 


dispatch gives these figures: 


[wo hundred and thirty-one thousand six 
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hundred and thirteen immigrants came from 
south Italy, this being more than twice the num- 
ber from any other country, except Poland, which 
sent 174,305. 

In 1912 Germany sent 65,343 immigrants, 
and in 1913, 80,865; in 1912 France sent 18,382; 
in 1913, 20,652. In 1912 England sent 49,689; 
in 1913, 55,522. 
not so great, the record being, in 1912, 33,932; 
in 1913, 37,023. 


The increase from Ireland was 


The 1913 total was made up of 808,144 males 
and 389,748 females. Males to the number of 
15,662 were debarred, females, 4,276. 

Japanese immigrants numbered 8,302 in 
1913, as against 6,127 in 1912. The largest num- 
ber ever admitted was 30,824 in 1907. 

The Slavs and especially the Poles are now 
coming in unprecedented numbers. Russia is 
sending more immigrants than ever. Armenia, 
Syria, Portugal, Belgium and Holland are mak- 
ing new records. The Balkans will need all their 
able-bodied survivors at home, but heavy emi- 
gration can hardly be prevented by law. Greece, 
in spite of the wars, has kept up her emigration 
rate. 

In view of these facts it is, perhaps, not sur- 
prising that the House committee on immigration 
should have voted to take up again and report 
favorably the Burnett-Dillingham bill which 
President Taft vetoed last year because of its 
educational test for new arrivals. The test was 
not drastic. It merely involved ability to read 
some recognized language. But it was vigorous- 
ly opposed by many good men and women on the 
ground that it was non-selective, and that its 
effect would be more detrimental than helpful, 
since it would keep out honest, thrifty, indus- 
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trious aliens who had never had any educational 
opportunity while admitting cleverer persons of 
inferior quality. 

If the bill in question is to be revived and 
pushed instead of the new Dillingham bill, which 
seeks to limit immigration more directly by fix- 
ing an arbitrary percentage for immigrants to 
be admitted and then locking the gates for the 
rest of the year, the implication is that Congress 
is more disposed to adopt an educational test 
than to impose a frank restriction. Either bill 
will be earnestly debated again, and much will 
depend on the views of Mr. Taft’s successor, 
President Wilson. Some members of his cabinet 
are known to favor restriction of immigration, 
but his own position as to the wisdom or need of 
educational tests or other tests remains to be de- 
fined. 


+ 


Incomes and Income Tax Again 


The income tax sections of the new tariff 
act were changed by the Senate, and again 
changed in conference. The principle stands; 
figures and details need to be revised. The sub- 
ject was discussed in these pages several weeks 
ago, but it is advisable to return to it and con- 
sider some new estimates or tables. 

The tax is to be levied as follows: On in- 
comes from $3,000 to $20,000, 1 per cent; from 
$20,000 to $50,000, 2 per cent; $50,000 to $75, 
000, 3 per cent; $75,000 to $100,000, 4 per cent; 
$100,0000 to $250,000, 5 per cent; $250,000 to 
$500,000, 6 per cent; above $500,000, 7 per cent. 
There has been no serious criticism either of the 
rates or of the element of progression. It is 
absolutely safe to say that the income-tax law 
will stand, no matter what happens in the course 
of political action and reaction to other parts of 
the tariff. The rates will be raised or lowered 
according to the requirements of the government 
and the expenditures entailed by peace or war. 
Public sentiment will never permit repeal, for an 
income tax is fair and essential, while taxes on 
consumption are in effect, if not in intention, dis- 
criminatory and unjust to the poor and the toil- 
ing millions. 

The income tax, including the retained cor- 
poration income tax, is expected to yield annually 
about $115,000,000 at present. On personal in- 
comes about $82,000,000 will probably be col- 


lected. Who will pay, and into how many rough 
classes the payers are divided in this country, the 
subjoined table, prepared by the Treasury De- 
partment, indicates with what is believed to be 


some approach to accuracy: 
Number of 





Incomes. Incomes. Revenue 
ED Gh MN ob acckscassases 126,000 $ 630,000 
$5,000 to $10,000.............. 178,000 5,340,000 
$10,000 to $15,000............... 53,000 4,240,000 
Beeeeo to BOGOR ... 6655. .csces 24,500 3,185,000 
$20,000 to $25,000............... 10,500 2,100,000 
$25,000 to $50,000.............. 21,000 9,660,000 
$50,000 to $75,000............... 6,100 6,600,000 
$75,000 to $100,000.............. 2,400 4,776,000 
$100,000 to $250,000............. 2,500 13,775.000 
$250,000 to $300,000............ 550 8,805,500 
$500,000 to $1,000,000........... 350 13,653,500 
SG I, cn cnc addcesccanae 100 9,301,000 

425,000 $82,066,000 


We say again that it is little short of amaz- 
ing that in a country so new, so rich, so big as 
the United States the number of persons sub- 
ject to an income tax, even with a $3,000 ex- 
emption, should be as small as this estimate 
shows it to be. What a light it throws on the 
distribution of wealth even in a republic “whose 
other name is opportunity!” It is true, then, 
that, as the Department of Agriculture recently 
told us, the average farmer makes less than $600 
or $500 a year, in spite of the admitted fact that 
our prosperity “comes out of the soil.” It is 
true, then, that the average man cannot hope to 
make or earn even $1,000 a year. To what ex- 
tent are special privileges, unfair tariff rates, 
trusts and monopolies, railroad discriminations, 
financial abuses, bad tax laws, and private ex- 
ploitation of natural resources and public fran- 
chises responsible for this situation? We cannot 
all be rich. We must earn our bread by the 
sweat of our brow. We must work and work 
hard. But there is something wrong in laws and 
arrangements that cause so manifestly unjust and 
unequal a distribution of the wealth of a great 
nation of unparalleled resources. The greatest 
of all problems is industrial and economic jus- 
tice, the abolition of oppressive and fraudulent 
monopoly, the establishment of equality of op- 
portunity and of fair reward of labor, thrift and 
industry. 

There is another income-tax table that we 
may glance at with some profit. It has to do 
with the effect of the tax or its incidence in the 














several states. Though official, it is to be regard- 
ed as largely speculative or conjectural. 


Persons with 
Incomes upto Upto Up to Over 


States $25,000 $50,000 $100,000 $100,000 
OE. cc cuccass 84,000 100 10 —e 
California ....... 25,000 500 200 50 
Colo. and Wyo. ..23,000 450 100 50 
OS Sere 3,000 250 30 5 
ON Rr 46,900 1,000 75 50 
PM 6 uiaateaene 15,850 1,020 130 
 escidueunen en 16,000 50 30 5 
*Kentucky ...... . 8,050 180 38 18 
Louisiana ........20,000 3,000 5 I 
Michigan ........ 9,500 g50 250 120 
Minnesota .......25,000 1,000 500 150 
Missouri .........24,000 450 240 28 
New Hampshire... 2,100 25 25 
New Jersey ...... 12,000 650 170 55 
New Mexico .... 775 65 2 
i eae 57,500 1,675 535 300 
North Carolina .. 4,000 50 
N. and S. Dakota 4,000 — hs sabe 
ne” siden hones 33,250 1,781 308 158 
Oklahoma ....... 3,500 50 ee 
Pennsylvania .....83,500 4,250 1,325 625 
Tennessee ....... 8,000 350 25 5 
MND so ccuse cess sD 10,000 3,000 10u 
i. eee 500 eeikke - 
Washington ...... 3,690 350 50 10 
Wisconsin ....... 9,500 450 75 20 


*Returns incomplete. 

The first comment on these figures is that a 
few states will pay the greater part of the tax. 
There are those who complain that this is unjust, 
but there is nothing in the complaint. Individuals 
pay, not states, and individuals draw their income 
from many sources, often from sources outside 
New York has thous- 
ands of rich men whose incomes are derived from 


the state they reside in. 


western mines and oil wells, from southern plan- 
tations, from franchises all over the country. 
Why should New York claim the wealth of Mon- 
tana and Colorado? 

Another comment is that, contrary to gen- 
eral notions, Pennsylvania is wealthier than New 
York and furnishes more millionaires. This 
shows that wealth is largely due to control of 
natural assets, patents and monopolies. The poor 
states are states that nature has failed to endow 
and that have few great centers and few attrac- 
Why should 
these states be expected to pay as much as their 


tions for the rich and powerful. 


more—or less—fortunate sisters? The income 


tax is as fair to the states as it is to the individual 


citizens who will pay it. 
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The British Channel Tunnel 


Once more the question of boring a tunnel 
under the British channel and facilitating travel, 
commerce and intercourse between Britain and 
France, as well as between Britain and Conti- 
nental Europe generally, has been revive by en 
gineers, newspapers and trade bodies. In 1907 
the subject was vigorously discusse!, and public 
opinion unmistakably favored the tunnel project. 
Military fears and pseudo-arguments prevailed, 
however, and the project was dropped. 

Today it is more strongly backed than ever 
before. It has found many new friends, and the 
most notable fact is the division of the military 
experts. Some high army officers no longer con- 
tend that a tunnel would facilitiate the invasion 
of England by French troops or by German 
troops or by any other possible enemy. They 
even argue that the tunnel would be a factor of 
strength in national defense, since it would en- 
able England to import food during war with 
any other enemy than France, and would not 
leave the former to depend exclusively on her 
navy for such importation. 

It is estimated that a channel tunnel would 
cost about $80,000,0000. France would provide 
half of this amount, and English capitalists the 
other half. That such a tunnel would be a boon 
to travelers and to international trade, all admit. 
That it would stimulate exports and imports, is 
equally plain. What, then, are the objections to 
the proposal? They are these in the main: 

That the “insularity” of Great Britain would 
be ended and a historical condition that has in- 
fluenced every side of national life and character 
would be suddenly changed, with all the risks 
implied in such a break with the past. 

That a tunnel would expose Britain to the 
danger of a 


‘ 


‘surprise” in war—something she 
does not now fear, owing to the strength of her 
navy. 

That France, now a friend and even an ally 
in a moral sense, may become an antagonist, 
nothing in foreign affairs being stable. 

That, in any case, France may be defeated 
and crushed by Germany or a combination of 
several powers and the tunnel used by an enemy 
of England. 

These objections seem strangely weak and 
superficial to the friends of the tunnel project, 
as well as to impartial bystanders. The British 
end of the tunnel could be wrecked in five min- 
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utes. Surprises are possible in war, but war does 


not come without warning. Conflicts of interest, 
bitter controversies, ill feeling produce war, and 
it casts its shadows before it. As to insularity, 
the notion that one narrow tunnel would destroy 
it seems preposterous. 

It is undoubtedly a fact that the opposition 
comes chiefly from ultra-conservatives and rou- 
tine-ridden military strategists. Intelligent 
opinion is steadily turning toward the tunnel 
idea. It may, however, take years to overcome 
the opposition. Meantime some would facilitate 
travel and commerce by means of a channel train 
ferry. Denmark, Russia and the United States 
have demonstrated the great advantages and the 
practicability of a train ferry, and England is 
unaccountably slow in resorting to it. It would 
be a considerable improvement on the present 
system of transportation, as passengers would be 
spared changes and inconveniences, and miglit 
enter a train at a London station and remain in 
it until they entered Paris. The ferry proposal 
will not satisfy the tunnel partisans, but it may 
be accepted by them as a temporary compromise. 
It would not interfere with the tunnel propagan 


da in any case 


Condon, formerly of Providence, 
is reported to have outlined for the schools of that 
city a statement of desiderata that doubtless 
be accepted by many school superintendents of advanced 
ideas 

The full 
dren. 

The introduction of manual training and 
economics into the elementary schools 

Adequate provision for all children who are men- 
tally and physically defective, the tubercular, the lame, 
the blind, the deaf, and the feeble minded. 

The development of industrial education under 
trade and continuation school and part time co-opera- 
tion courses that shall connect directly with the lead- 
ing industries and occupations of the city 

\ distinct modification of the plane of grammar- 
school instruction along industrial lines for the over- 
age, slow, and indifferent pupils who will not go be- 


Supt. Randall J 


would 


conservation of the health of the chil- 


home 


yond the schools 
An extension of the home 


of the city, 


grammar}# 
school to all sections 


educating girls directly for the home and 


for their future duties and responsibilities as wives 
and mothers 
An extension of the kindergarten to all sections 


of the city 


The maintaining of summer schools for children 


who need or wish to take advantage of such oppor- 
tunities 

The opening of the schools as social centers, for 
the use of all the people in any direction that makes 
for social and civic betterment 

\ continual and distinct recognition and conserva 
tion of the interests of the pupils who can remain 


longer in school and are likely to pursue their studies 


beyond the high school 
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Meal at the Providence Home 


A COMMUNITY HOME SUPPORTED 
BY THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Ada Wilson Trowbridge 


School 


Cooking i 


Public Schools, as th tant and the most stable of all the in 


_ AY the 


most vital expression of democra stitutions that have recorded the evolu 
q, are meeting many problems that « tion and progress of the human family, 
generation ago would have been outsid ind to make a critical study of th 
their province: \s a nation we are be 
gimning to realize that our most valu 


able possessions are not our materfia 
resoui ces t yu nmercial holdings, 
but our men and w nen, and so 

not strange t! ! neeptions of 
adequat: ! hould re h 


many w tor t train'n th 
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standpoimt, is a 


the 


from whatever 
thing. At the 


home is entangled with outside life in 


home, 


vital present time, 


sO many ways, we are beginning to see 


that if we get an adequate grasp of our 
immediate problems and our probable 
future status, we must study the home 
nation In our 


in its relation to the 


great, with its in- 


fusion of 


complex country 


foreign races, the assimila- 


tion of discordant elements takes place 


more quickly through the home than 


through any other national organ. 


Randall J. 


Condon, who was then superintendent 


Two years ago when Mr 


of schools in Providence, asked my as- 
sistance in establishing a Home School 
and in working out a plan for teaching 
home-making in the home environment, 
I saw before me the possibility of put- 


ting into practice some of the ideas 
concerning the teaching of household 
economics which had been developing 
through experiences in both public and 
piivate schools Mr. Condon’s ideas 
as to the scope of the work and the 
needs of the community, had crystal- 


lized in a definite conception of the 


function of 


such a school, and it was 
possible to establish the activities and 
outline the work with little loss of 
time or energy 
During the period between fourteen 
and eighteen years most girls seem to 
show a distaste for home occupations, 
ind many interests connected with 
school life and social enjoyment and 
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A Lesson in Bed-making 


wage-earning have aided in diverting 
their thoughts from home activities. It 
is, nevertheless, true that the 
making instinct is biological, and a 
natural outlet for the 
energies of the maturing 
where domestic 
popular or lacking in vitality, as han- 
died in the grammar and high schools, 
the explanation may often be found in 
the absence of the home environment, 
and the lack of correlation between the 
te _hnical studies and the actual home 
experiences. 


home- 


emotions and 
girl, and 


science has been un 


It was the desire of those connected 
with the school to have the home sur- 
roundings as nearly as possible like 
those of the children who would attend, 
and so an inexpensive flat was selected 
in one of the thickly settled districts 
of the city, in easy reach of several 
grammar schools. All the expenses 
were met by the School Board, as in 
the case of other public schools, and 
the problem of renovating the little 
home and selecting suitable wall paper, 
paint, curtains, and furniture was put 
into the hands of the Technical High 
School as a practical application of the 
the girls studying 
household economics. Under the direc- 
tion of the teachers, tasteful rugs and 
furniture were purchased, and attractive 
curtains were designed and 
by the girls. The boys, also, aided in 
equipping the Home School, contribut 


theoretical work of 


decorated 


ing useful household articles that could 
Thus, 
before the Home School was opened it 


be made in the carpenter shop 
had served as the most practical sort 
students in 
School. 
history of the 


of a laboratory for many 
High 
before in the 


the Technical Perhaps 
never 
Providence schools had so live a prob 
lem in household arts been worked ovit 


by high school pupils 


The details of the opening of th 
Home School and of the organization 
and the making out of an elastic woz. 
ing program must be passed over here 
also many interesting facts concerning 
the first busy weeks when the little 
housekeepers were becoming acquaint- 
ed with the new undertaking of set. 
tling a home, and of applying their 
knowledge of needlework to the prac. 
tical and real-life experience of hem- 
ming dishtowels and table and bed linen, 
and. making aprons and caps for the 
cooking and serving. During the first 
weeks, many girls who had never con- 
sidered any problem of housekeeping 
seriously, were expressing their taste 
and ingenuity in hanging curtains and 
pictures, placing furniture, arranging 
dishes in the china closet, and cooking 
and serving meals. 


This community home is open for the 
school children every day from four 
o’clack in the afternoon until six, and 


for the working girls every evening 
from half past seven until half past 
nine. The work is grouped under three 


heads, cooking, sewing, and housework, 
a teacher being in charge of each de- 
partment, and the girls, in divisions of 
informal 
the re- 
sponsibilities of a well-ordered home 


about ten, in a simple and 


way become acquainted with 
A glimpse here and there of the vari- 
ous activities of the Home School 


shows the attempt that has been made 
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to relate all the work to the demands 
of real life whether for work, play, 
intellectual recreation, or artistic ex- 
pression. 

One group of girls has prepared and 
painted a room, selecting the color, cut- 
ting out the border, making the paste, 
and improvising the necessary work- 
tables and other apparatus from matert- 
als at hand. Another group has made 
a fireless cooker, while others have 
made reed and raffia baskets. A young 
woman looking forward to getting mar- 
ried has attended the school especially 
for the cooking and the instruction in 
housekeeping, and in other cases it has 
been care of the sick-room or training 
for a waitress that has been the great- 
est inducement. A girl deprived of the 
comfort of a bathroom has come once 
or twice a week for a warm bath and 
many of the children out of their scliool 
hours spend much of their time at the 
Home School to enjoy the games anc 
the books and magazines. 

All the washing and ironing for the 
School has been done by the girls, and 
almost every day simple meals have 
been cooked and served, this being an 
opportunity for a lesson in table man- 
ners as well as for instruction in wait 
ing on table, and the prompt prepara- 
tion of a meal. 

A vegetable and flower garden has 
given outdoor employment and_ has 
yielded fresh vegetables for the table, 
and flowers for home decoration. Bulbs 
have been planted for winter blossom- 
ing indoors, and also for the early 
spring garden; and ferns 
house plants have been cared for by 
the girls. 

The need for developing the spirit of 
play and a love for intelligent recrea- 
tion is recognized by those most closely 
@ touch with the young people of to- 
day. The desire for 
Sensation 
the enjoyment of games and sports of 
shill, and one finds among the children 
little of that inventiveness that came 
tO the aid of children a generation or 
Wo ago when the lack of all public 
aiMisements made them fall back upon 
their own 
®rounds ar: 
stimulate the outdoor 
Mid pastimes, but some influence ‘s 
Meeded that will encourage the children 
to invent and develop games and amuse- 
Ments in their own homes 


of the 


and other 


some form of 


seems to have crowded out 


resources, Summer plav- 


doing much to direct and 


love of sports 


It is a part 
responsibility of the Public 
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Schools to stimulate among the chil- 
dren as many interests as possible that 
can focus within the home and offer 
congenial forms of entertainment for 
all the members of the household. In 
talking over neighborhood conditions 
with the parents, one so often. meets 
this question: “What can I do to keep 
the children at home evenings, to keep 
them off the streets?” 


In the 


In meeting this problem, games have 
been a part of the activities of the 
Home School, and reading aloud, music, 
dialogues, and short plays have occu- 
pied many of the recreation evenings. 
Nothing has proved such a source of 
pleasure to all, both to parents and to 
children, as the little plays and dia- 
logues. The costuming, of course, has 
been very simple, and has represented 
more the ingenuity of the girls in 
adapting articles at hand, than any spe- 
cial effort for design and color. The 
Christmas festivities were a joy to the 
neighborhood. Some of the children 
had never had a Christmas tree in their 
homes, and many had never assisted in 
decorating a tree until they helpéd with 
the strings of popcorn and cranberries 
for the Home School tree. There was 
a little play and a Santa Claus and pop- 
corn and candy for all. The girls were 
divided into groups small enough to be 
accommodated comfortably in the home. 
and all had an opportunity to enjoy the 
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entertainment and help in the prepara- 
tions. The children popped the corn 
and made the candy, one group pre- 
paring the refreshments for another 
group so they might enjoy the feeling 
of offering courtesy and hospitality to 
others. 

In harmony with the idea that “pro- 
vision should be made for the largest 
possible use of the school plant for the 


4 


« 
. 


Sewing Room 


entire year,” free consultation in regard 
to the care of babies has been carried 
on during the school year and through 
the summer. One of the medical in- 
spectors for the public schools, and two 
of the district nurses as assistants, were 


at the Home School every Saturday 
afternoon to meet any mothers who 
might wish advice as to the care of 


The 
babies were examined and weighed, and 
suggestions 


their babies and young children 
were given in regard to 
feeding, dressing, and bathing and all 
that tends to produce health of body 
and mind. 


« 


In a school that is so much a neigh- 
borhood center, and that aims to give 
so much individual attention, something 
will find its way to each girl to meet 
her special need. 
industry of 


Often the wholesome 


household pursuits will 


awaken the indifferent and inattentive 
girl in a surprising manner, and reveal 
in a striking way her individuality and 


capability. We have reached that point 
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in our ideas of education where we no 
longer look upon equipment as_ the 
gauge of a good school. The question 
is not what you have, but what you do 
What concerns us now is: how are the 
children thinking and growing? not, 
what are the appliances they have t 
work with? We no longer look with ad- 
miration upon the “perfectly equipped” 
school unless the equipment is alive and 
serving the child instead of bewildering 
him. Nothing is more dead than ma 
terial which neither pupils nor teachers 
know how to tse in a vital way 

Thus, the home environment, with its 
simple equipment of familiar things 
that belong to daily operations, brings 
the study of home economics a_ step 
nearer to real life. By centering the 
interest of the girl in the home, and in 
recognizing the industrial and ethical 
factors bearing upon the life of today, 
and in offering practical instruction in 
all the household arts, the Home School 
opens a way for new forms of self ex 
pression, and usefulness, and promises 
for the future a generation of women 
who are competent in domestic matters 
and economically independent, women 
who can face life as a joyous adven 
ture, not as a disquieting lottery 

However difficult it may be to pro 
cure the right kind of teachers for 
this work; however indifferent the com 
munity may prove; whatever hindrances 


may arise through political control of 


school matteis; or whatever other ob 

stacles may present themselves, the con 

scious educatior f girls for hom 
ikers and ther las < ne to st 
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MAKING THE MOST OF A MUSEUM 


Maurice B. Sunderland 


A HALF century ago the museums who visit the galleries do so for the 
of America were a luxury and a sake of seeing or “doing” a museum 
modest luxury at that. At the present and not for the sake of satisfying some 
time they are a necessity because they pre-developed hunger or desire. This 


have become part and parcel of the purpose—or lack of purpose—tleads to 


fabric of national education since scattered observations that result in 
they have brought art into the prac- vague, general impressions. While an 
tical, every-day life of the American emotion of pleasure may be felt at 
people The process has been slow first it is more than probable that 


weariness will e’er long dull the eye 


of observation and as a result objects 








most worthy of interest and study will 








be passed without a glance. This class 








f person wanders aimlessly about the 











great rooms and corridors giving at- 














tention to whatever may catch his 











glance, but without a clear idea of see- 
ing anything in particular or of re- 














ceiving anything of benefit. He wants 





} 


a comprehensive survey of the museum 











with the least possible expenditure of 





time and he gets from it an exceed 





ingly small part of the good which lies 

















there waiting to be unfolded and en- 











joyed. 














Some visitors are qualified to be 

















their own interpreters; most visitors 











are not. Even those who have a 

















special purpose suffer loss of time in 











finding what they most wish to see, or, 








perhaps fail to find it altogether. Di- 

















rectors are realizing that for those 




















who are not qualified to be self-con- 











ductors some means should be devised 



























whereby they may get the greatest 
possible amount of ben from 
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Yet he 1s interested in painting, per- 
haps. If so the catalogue directs him 
to a certain part of the building where 
the walls are hung with the creations 
of the great artists of al] time. Un- 
doubtedly he has in mind one or two 
painters who have given an exceptional 
piece of art to the world and in whom 
he is more highly interested than in 
the others. As he studies their can- 
yasses he notes how the sunlight 
streaming through an open window 
falls upon the shining hair of the girl 
at the casement, or the striking traits 
of character portrayed upon the face of 
the officer leading his troops. Because 
he has observed these things these 
pictures are raised above the common 
level in his memory. He wants to 
know more about them and_ their 
painter. 

Perhaps the visitor is attracted by 


the fantastically decorated mummy 
; 


cases of ancient Egypt. The casual ob- 
server looking down upon the mummy 
in the cerements in which it was 
wrapped for burial, notes that there 
is still a little hair upon the shrunken 
head or that its face in a general way 
resembles that of an ordinary man of 
today. And yet, how much more in- 
teresting would it be if he knew some- 
thing of the precious. secrets of 
Egyptian embalmers, the methods by 
which the body has been preserved 
during these thousands of years. 

It may be that a stately, martial 
figure encased in armor, astride a 


rearing charger, will catch his fancy 


Perhaps it recalls in his mind books 


he has read of the age of chivalry and 

adds realism to these recollections 
And so on through the museum. An 

added value is attached to these varied 


| ‘ - 
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At the Metropolitan Museum special 
attention is paid to educational work. 
A vast number of pictures and stere- 
opticon slides are lent to colleges, 
high schools and lower schools for the 
instruction of pupils. Entire classes 
often visit the museum with a teacher, 
thus gaining a far greater and mere 
comprehensive grasp of history, the 
classics and many other studies than 
could possibly be secured from the 
printed page. 

The range of instruction to be ob- 
tained in a museum is emphasized by 
the wide variety of practical workers 
who make use of it. Technical schools 
for girls and establishments where the 
apparel of women is made go to the 
museum for precious suggestions, The 
great shops send the heads of their 
millinery and dressmaking depart- 
ments to study the laces and filmy fab- 
rics that famous women have worn, 
therefrom to get valuable ideas and a 
better understanding of different 
weaves, colors, and designs than can 
be obtained in other ways. Firms of 
interior decorators, manufacturers of 
furniture, tapestry, silverware and 
jewelry send designers to the museum 
to copy exhibits and to absorb new 
ideas. 

On a varying scale similar educa- 
tional work is being developed in many 
of the museums of the country. Peo- 
ple within reach of a museum can 
hasten the day when such instruction 
will be universal by making inquiries 
for information and guidance when- 
ever they go to see the exhibitions 
They can help themeslves by linking 
the library and the museum, by read 
ing about what they have admired. 


Many libraries run a sort of bureau of 


information which publishes hook list 
on topics connected with both the pet 
manent and the passing exhibitions of 
local museum All such sources of 

at should be worked hard 

( a ‘ lers 11 ne ] , 

' lize ’ rly hat } 
efits lerived f m study annot 
] ex € ted und lat it is a dete 

ning factor he uplift of America 
vil ati n 

] ve the ime comes wher 
men shall come together simply and 
purely for the benefit of mankind, it 


will be a power such as the world has 


never dreamed of.”—Matthew Arnold 
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An Architectural Refinement 


A detail requiring careful study and 
of much interest in the design of the 
Perry Memorial at Put-in-Bay has been 
the provision made for the correction 
of the perspective by means of asym- 
metric curves. The long flight of steps 
for instance would appear to sag in the 
center if they were straight or hori- 
zontal. Therefore they are built with 
a convex curve, that is to say they are 
some four inches higher at the center 
than at the ends. Thus in execution 
they will appear perfectly level. In the 
same manner the terrace surrounding 
the shaft is raised in the center and 
lower at the ends—otherwise the Column 
would appear to depress it and it would 
produce the effect of resting in a con 
cave dish. Similarly every vertical or 
horizontal surface of the entire group 
has been corrected by means of care 
fully calculated curvatures. C. L. S. C, 
students will recall that there are sim- 
ilar corrections in the Parthenon 


Efficiencygrams 


O¢ tober 18 


“What can’t be cured must be en- 
dured;” “Agree quickly with thine ad- 
versary;” “The best remedy for af- 
fliction is submitting to providence’— 
All these mean that if you kick against 
the pricks you'll be hurt, instead of be- 
ing able to find that “Sweet are the 
uses of adversity.” 


October 10 


fetter yourself and you better oth 

; : Le 

ers: you better others more quickly 
whe you constantly use your improve- 


ments for their advantagé 


October ) 
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Make vour work honest, keep 
ttitude toward life honest Be as 
honest toward yourself as you are 
toward others 
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MR. HOWARD DR. POWER 
June 16 Boston 
une 16 Boston June 25 Liverpool 
une 3 Liverpool June 26 Chester 
une Chester June 27 Furn 
une 4 FurnessAb’y June 28 Grasmere 
une Seapmare = ~ _—— 
une 29 elrose J nburgh 
June 30 Edinburgh July 1 Edinburgh 
July 1 Edinburgh July 2 Trossachs 
uly 2 Trossachs uly 3 Durham 
uly 3 Durham A GLIMPSE OF LAKE COMO july 4 York 
uly 4 York uly § Lincoln 
jy § eee uly 7 Warwick 
uly ly : . ° J a 
July 7 Warwick Lake Como, deep-bedded in one of the great valleys of the Alps, is | July 7 Kenilworth 
uly 7 Kenilworth strewn with islands and seamed with rocky promontories. One of the lat- | uly . ptr 
july ; 7 ter, in our present view, seems almost to cut the lake in twain. while in the july 9 poe The 
uly 9 London dim background, another, white-edged along the shore, gives us a hint of | July 10 London f 
July 10 London the famous Bellagio, most charming of resorts on this char f | quly 1 Londea m the 
ay ss Leeten lak B a th , 6 ( nis most charming of | July 12 London Chau 
uly 12 London taoles uh th e “loftier the mama He the Alps, mountains save by com- | July 13 London S Vaan 
uly 13 London 1sOn Wt eir loftter neighbors which fade away in the dim background July 14 Paris ve be 
; . ’ 
uly 14 Paris F . : | July 15 Peris 
July 15 Paris July 16 Paris juan. 
uly 1 Pari TRANSFIGURED SWITZERLAND July 17 Paris 
4 . — ———— . 
~A 1 — The Italian lakes coquette with the clouds and a blanket wrapped the day. = Paris The 
July 20 Paris — frontier between Switzerland The splendid battlements of Lake Lu- July 21 Brussels History 
uly 21 Brussels and Italy, now in, now out, as though cerne were roofed in low-hangi July 22 Antwerp ' 
: ve" iy t -hangirg| Yyly 23 The H fompan: 
- 4 —- trying to elude the authority of some cloud which seemed to giaze the july ~ Amstertam Dr. Scl 
uly 24 Amsterdam local potentate. But frontiers are steamer’s funnel. Then from steamer, J¥l¥ 25 Cologne ix lect 
July 25 Cologne ephemeral. These lakes have wit-\to train at the head of the lake and quly 25 The Rhine pe ect 
uly 25 The Rhin . the lake and Jriy 26 Heidelberg sa: 
guly 25 ° nessed, oh so many of these lines on up the deep valle . gu ee Binning 
uly 26 Heidelberg cared 1 = ’ ell N | up the deep valley toward the sum Jcly 27 Interlaken 
uly 27 Interlaken aced by mans puny hand. Nature mit and toward the south. At last July 28 Bernese ture w 
uly 28 —— had no such uncertain purpose. — after many misty stops the train july 29 —— i 
July 29 Lucerne rhe patriotic disparagement of the rushed roaring into the great ten-mile July 39 Milan te th 
July 30 Milan Alps in the interest of our own west- tunnel above which six thousand feet yond a bn bel 
uly 31 Venice ern mountain scenery is comparison of granite wall ri a tl i oe 
Aug. 1 Venice ae . ay Ree a de all rise, a barrier be-| Aug. 2 Venice 
Aug. 2 Venice oon aii ens 1S — — tween south and north. On roared Aug. 3 Florence 
Aug. 3 Florence charms of the one can not be measured the train for a brief twenty minutes ~~. —- 
, n yai se > : ‘ - ’ AteS,| Aug. Florence 
= ‘ —- — those of the other. Among and then out into the warm sun of y= r Florence 
Asy. 6 Florence re aay points - a. oo. = the smiling south. The mild heat Aug. i Fiesease 
Aug. 7 Florence not tail to impress the thoughtful ob-| quivered over the vineyard slopes, the = — 
Aug. 8 Florence server. The great western wilds are ae ii a slopes, ¢) Aug 9 Florence 
h ] l 
Aug. 9 Flereace inhospitable. Man i ted I armless lizards darted their flashing) Aug. 10 To Treat. 
Aug. 10 Rome ospitable. Man is greeted by n0| arrows of color twixt stone and leaf,, 4%8 ™ Innsbruc 
Aug. 11 Rome smile of welcome. Not so the Alps. On the cicada sang his song of the south,| “= = aR 
Aug. 12 Rome every rocky shelf nestle the chalets a a : ; ;| Aug. 13 Munich 
Aug. 13 Rome ock-tinted and lik :} chalets, and we were in another world. And gye 4 Munich 
Aug. 14 Rome rock-tinted and like mushrooms indig- Jooking back over the huge mountain & 14 or Beyreuth 
Aug. 15 Rome enous to the soil. Tiny meadows) wal] whose Re ae sas 
; wall whose barrier we had passed, the a Nurnbe 
4 = of greenish velvet are spread between great sullen cloud of the narthlond —— or Beyreuth 
° - — a 7 7 : - < « 4 
Aug. 18 Naples scattered boulde rs that seem to have whose clammy folds had enveloped us, Aus. 16 Nurnberg 
ie 4 — become slowly reconciled to theit/tugged at the chain that held it in or Beyreu® 
Ug. 20 Lapr presence. Roads and paths, even Jes : > ie a : Aug. 17 Rothenberg 
a ~ a mountain railways for on most part a el — “= ea Rane or Beyreuth 
.* : "s . ( j a S aps 
aus. 23 ee wind unobtrusively amid beauties no A vos Da r ¢ gp ed aS = — 
axe. 24 —— which they never mar. Nature even yl ce in the wide range Of Aug. 19 Dresden 
Avg. 30 Athens in her grandest forms has been pa- travel can equal in its revealing power Aug. 20 Dresdes 
Aug. 27 Athens tiently coaxed into geniality ond on the first view of the Italian Lakes as Aug. 21 Dresden nite 
~ yo ened frown has softened till beneath it lurks ‘Me traveler approaches them from the Aug. 22 Berlin ur } 
Aug. 30 Delphi a smile. north under favoring skies and at a Awé- 23 Berlin - 
ane 3 Delphi And the smile of the Alps is toward happily chosen hour of the day. Not rang - es 
Sept. 2 p+ tem an the south. The writer well remem- the great bulking mass of nature's rn . —. re. 
Sept. 3 Patras bers a day when the clouds hung low body, but the vibrating lights and pn 27 Berlin 
Soot. : Naples on the northland and hooded the hazes of her oversoul reward the pil- aug 28 Hamburg The 
Sept. t Algiers . eo. Laborious climbs only grim to this mount of her transfigura- Aug. 29 Hamburg iven 
ept. 1 rrought us from rain into raining, tion. t. 16 ! 
Due New York _ Due New York ork 
rou 
Dr. Powers takes personal charge of the Chautauqua European Tour in 1914. 
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C.L. S.C. ROUND TABLE 


In the Home Reading of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle (C. L. 
§. C.) Classical English, American, and Continental European as are 
8 ef{} covered in a four years’ course of which each year is complete in itself. The 
Round Table Department contains study helps and other items of interest. 





The cuts on this page show tablets 
the floor of the Hall of Philosophy 
t Chautauqua, New York, which never 
ve been reproduced in The Chautau- 
juan. 





** * 


The American Museum of Natural 
History in New York showed an eager 
fompany on Saturday, October 4, for 
= Schmucker’s first of his course of 
ix lectures on Race Improvement. Be- 
Binning with the second week each lec- 
ture will be 





followed by a question 









x. As the titles given herewith indi- 
te the subjects are live ones and will 
Houbtless result in 


keen discussions. 


* * * 
Dr. Schmucker’s subjects 
Nature and Nurture: 2. 


are: I. 


Heredity and 








ts Laws; 3. 
Dur Heritage of Strength; 5. Weeding 


Our Learning Years; 4. 


Dut the Habit : 6 
pire. 


suilding for the Fu- 


** 
‘The lectures are entirely free and 
piven under the auspices of the New 


ork Department of Education for the 
rough of Manhattan. 





The doors are 
at 7:30 and the lectures begin 





Afromptly at 8:15 after which hour the 


fs are closed. Many Chautauquans 


m New York ( ity will find this a great 





privilege during the next few weeks. 
Dr. Schmucker’s C. L. S. C. book for 
this year on the Meaning of Evolution 
has been welcomed with enthusiasm in 
many quarters where people are con- 
scious of their ignorance of the real 
bearing of Evolution but feel dimly 
that they ought to have some intelligent 
ideas on a subject so evidently taking 
its place in daily life. 

Some who find it more easy to attend 
on Friday evenings can hear the same 


series on Friday evenings at 8:15 ‘n 


the Wadsworth Public School at 182nd 
Broadway 


St., easily reached by the 





Subway to 181st. Then walk one block 


north. 
The Brooklyn Alumni 
have begun to send out their usual con- 


Chautauqua 


venient folder listing the meeting places 
for the coming year and giving in ue 
tail the program for the next meeting. 
At the first gathe1ing of the season Mrs. 
Lawrence and other members who were 
at Chautauqua, New York, last 3m mer 
gave a symposium of their experiences 
at the Assembly. 


** * 


A new circle has been formed in 
Eureka, California, and it promises to 


bring new enthusiasm into the town. 
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Chautauquan Service 
Department 


This department is designed for the 
use of our subscribers. Among the 
many thousands who read these col- 
umns there are many who want what 
you would dispose of and vice vesra. 

The rate is 2 1-2 cents per word in 
advance, minimum charge cents; 
10 i= cent discount on six insertions 
and 20 per cent on twelve insertions. 











* 1] 
TRAVEL 





GO TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE. A 
few tours to organizers of small parties. Write 
today for plans and programs. University 
Tours, Box A.A., Wilmington, Del. 





EDUCATIONAL 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION, including 4 
lish, German, French, Spanish, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, $1.00 a year. Sample lesson free. 
Educational Publishing Co., Watertown, S. D 





WANTED 


MALE HELP WANTED 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of 
about 300,000 protected positions in U. 
service. Thousands of vacancies each year. 
There is a big chance here for you, sure and 
generous pay, lifetime employment. ust 
ask for booklet S-1178 No obligation. Earl 
Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 





WANTED—RELIABLE PERSONS to report 
to us all kinds names, local information, etc. 
Good pay. Spare time. Confidential. Enclose 
stamp. National Information Sales Company, 
Angq., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WANTED—Position as Family Physician 
or Physician and Chaperon to private par- 
ties on Oriental or around the world cruise. 
I am an M.D. and have visited the coun- 
tries of the world which enables me to un- 
derstand climatic conditions and diseases 
peculiar to each country. References fur- 
nished. P. O. Box 18, Ames, Iowa. 


CHAUTAUQUA BOOKS WANTED—We 
will pay 25 cents each and stage for good 
second-hand copies of the following Chautau- 
qua books: MHochdoerfer’s “German Liter- 
ature;” Lavell’s “Italian Cities; Warren's 
“Ten Frenchmen of the Nineteenth Century ;” 
oy’s “Men and Cities of Italy;” Lawson's 
Ideals in Greek Literature.” nd postpaid, 
thickly wrapped, with bill, to Chautauqua 
Press, Chautauqua, . A 





AGENTS — $2.50 per day salary and addi- 
tional commission paid man or woman in 
each town to distribute free circulars and 
take orders for concentrated flavoring in 
tubes. Zieglar Co., 443-A Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 





LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


CLUB MEMBERS, SPEAKERS, WRIT- 
ERS: We gather material on special sub- 
jects; outline debates, articles, papers, lec- 
tures; and render expert literary service, re- 
rearch, criticism and revision. The Authors 
Agency of New York, Ré6as, 1547 Broadway. 
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The Chautauquan 





The Intercollegiate Socialist 


Quarterly Magazine of Socialist Thought and Achievement 
Keenly Alive, Scholarly, Admirably Written 
Noteworthy List of Contributors 
Review of Books Alone Indispensable to Students of the 


Social Problem 
1Oc a copy. Subscription, 25¢ a year 


Subscribe at once! 


Intercollegiate Socialist Society 


105 W. 4oth St., New York City 











Books on Entertaining 


“The Home Library of Entertaining,” compiled by Paul Pierce, Editor, 


“The National Food Magazine.” 
These books are bound in durable board covers and following is partial list of contents: 


DINNERS AND LUNCHEONS-—Dinner giving for the convenience of the busy 
housewife. How to send the Invitation—How to Serve in Proper Form, Dinners 
and Luncheons, with Menus and Recipes—Simple Menu—More Elaborate Menu 

A Full Course Dinner—The Ease of a Course Dinner—Luncheon Menus—Simple 
Luncheon—More Elaborate Luncheon—Dinners and Entertainments for Patriotic, 
ee and Special Occasions. “Ice Breakers,” Suggestions for Dinner, Menu and 
Place Cards, Table Stories, Toasts, Table Decorations. Helps Over Hard Places— 
pints v the Hostess—Don't for the Table—The Emergency Mistress—Passing the 
oving-Cup. 


SUPPERS—Chafing-Dish Suppers—German, Dutch and Bohemian Suppers—Enter- 
taining in the Modern Apartment—Suppers for Special Occasions—Miscellaneous 
Suppers. 

BREAKFASTS AND TEAS—Breakfasts at High Noon—Typical Breakfast Menus 
Bride-Elect Breakfasts—Bon-Voyage Breakfasts—Spring and Autumn Breakf*s‘s. 
The Modern Five O’clock Tea—Scotch Teas—Japanese Teas—Valentine Teas—Mis- 
cellaneous Tea Parties. Unique Ideas for Teas. 


PARTIES AND ENTERTAINMENTS—Card Parties—Parties for Patriotic, Holiday 
and Special Occasions—Dancing Parties and Cotillions—Children’s Parties—Mis- 
cellaneous Parties : 

The Hostess who possesses the “NATIONAL FOOD MAGAZINE” 
and these books need never want for ideas. The instructions are so 
unique and original as to merit the appreciation of the most exacting 
They are alike helpful to the experienced hostess and the novice, and ars 
as valuable to the invited guests as to the hostess 


How to Get the Books. The books will be sent, Post Paid, for = 
or we will send to any address, Post Paid, the complete set of four volumes 


cents each, 
and will 


enter your name as a subscriber to “National Food Magazine” for one year for two 
dollars and fifty cents ($2.50). 
We will send any one of the books and “National Food Magazine” for one 


year for $1.25 
National Food Magazine $1.00 a Year; Foreign $1.50 a Year 
Send for Sample 


THE PIERCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 45 W. 34th Street, New York 


mc a Copy 














MEXICO \ tour in fancy through this interesting and romantic 
senting graphic pictures of the country, the people, the towns, archi 
A friendly but discriminating study of corditions 
morality, f self government Six 


land, pre 


dress, social customs, etc 
as to intelligence, religious sentiment, fitness for 
articles by E. H. Blichfeldt, Asst. Managing Editor Chautuqua Press, who lived three 
years in the Republic Other supplementary material including editorial comment, 

questions, program outlines for clubs, etc. Complete 
number 


of The Chautauquan Chautauqua Press, 
Fok... eee ae 


tecture, 


double 
Ne w 


in special 
Chautauqua, 








TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


THe Home Scuoor. By Ada Wile 
Trowbridge. Boston: Houghton Mit 
flin Company. 60 cents net 

In these days when the school and jp 

dustrial occupations are providing @. 

most all the activities which moden 
life offers to young people, the home 
for most members of the family is me 

duced to a place for sleeping and o/ 

casional eating. Domestic Science ha 

been taught in the schools, to be sure 
but it has been kept there. The Hom 

School, whose story Mrs. Trowbridg 

tells in this book and in her article » 

this issue of the magazine, is a pa 

of the school system of Providence, R 

I, but its application of the principles 

of domestic science trains the girl by 

making her work at what she wants w 

learn in a homelike environment and 

not in a school house laboratory. The 

necessity for such domestic training a 

makes for health and happiness the 

author sets forth briefly and well. The 
life “out in the world” for most girl 


} 





is seven years; after that they manage 
their own houses either with ‘medind 
success or at the cost of considerable 
discomfort to the members of 7 
families. If they have been to a school of 
housecraft this discomfort is lessened 
The author points out more than ond 
practical way in which the home stil 
stands pre-eminent in spite of the ten 
dency of the day to produce from ex 
ternal sources what used to belong with 
in its four walls. There are still som 
amusements, some home teaching, somé 
crafts which are most profitably carrieé 
on at home. Yet the modern home? 
not a place for the eternal weary rou 
of our grandmothers. It has its leisurm 
created by modern science and moder 
efficiency and modern co-operation. Th 
courses of the school include sewing 
cooking, hygiene, housecleaning, dining 
room work, food values, marketing, a 
the utilization of materials of all sorts 
that lie at the hand of the observin 
housewife. Just how it is all done Mrs 
Trowbridge’s article sketches and th 
taste will provoke the reader's appett 
to desire a more complete satisfactiog 
from the pages of her book 


\ TapLe For Two. By Eldene Daw 
Chicago: Forbes & Company. $1.0 
Some of the recipes in Eldene Davis 

“A Table for Two” are such as to sats 

fy the appetites of two people @ 

others appear to be sufficiently genero 
for a considerable family. But this ma 

be a wise forethought instead of j 

seeming inconsistency. In a 200-paq 

book one cannot expect a comprehens!¥ 
treatment of the subject of cookery ba 





one feels that the writer has a decides 


leaning toward the high lights—the fa 
cy dishes especially relished by those 
epicurean tendencies—flavored with 
disregard of the “high cost of living 
One feels also that Mrs. Davis is som 
what of a post-impressionist, for t 
rec'pes leave much to the imaginatie 


“ 





However, the suggestions for ™ 
Dishes with Meats” are such as @ 
housewife might well follow, . 
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7 “Frozen Dainties” are good, the des 
Vilsal cert section is something of a delight ° 

iM] Sad the mint julep recipe is one after | | want to help you realize that, except 
d Mr. Bryan's own heart 
nd 


ng @f Bute Lessons For ForeiGNers Becin- in very rare cases, 


roden wine EnciisH. By Lizzie Thomas 


home| Baldwin. Jamestown, New York: S. I 

is Te Arthur Baldwin. 45 cents. our ea t Ss n 
nd of This is an original method of com- 
ce hal bining the teaching of the English lan- 

» Sure guage and a study of the life of Jesus our wn an ~ 
Hom Christ. The volume consists of fifty- 
bridg six conversational lessons arranged in 
~a Books I and II. The approach through 





and that by fol'owing my simple, hygienic directions, 
in the privacy of your room, you can reach your ideal 


i ee, werd sae pe in Health, Figure and Poise. 

© netic or , oa Va —— ap- I have helped 63,288 (to date) of the most refined, intel- 
neiples; —peals alike to the unprofessional and lectual women of America to regain health and good figures 
sirl by pedagogical worker. ‘ and have taught them how to keep well. Why not you? 
ants 10 While originally written for the Al- You are busy, but you can devote a few minutes a day, in 


; . phir: ; “ the privacy of your room, to following scientific, hygienic 
it and} banians of the Albanian Bible School principles of health, prescribed to suit your particular needs. 


_ The} of Jamestown, New York, the lessons I have 

Img a{ are equally applicable to the teaching of Reduced the Weight of 32,000 women and have 

ss thei English to all foreigners. The book is 
The also receiving the attention of foreign 

t girl{ missionaries and will be used as an Eng- 


Increased the Weight of aS many more 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natur- 
al and permanent, and because they are scientific and appeal 














‘odin lish text-book in certain mission schools to common sense. 
nedial in the foreign field. It has received the You can— 
i worm commendation of educational ex- Be so well that everyone with whom you come in contact 
ther tts. Prof. Edward A. Steiner says is permeated with your vitality, your wholesome personality 
hool M* “Tt is calculated to lead men into a new —feeis better in body and mind for your very presence. 
ssened language and a new life.” It would Be Attractive—well groomed. 
an OMG seem that the use of this thoroughly You can— 
“ st] pedagogical, thoroughly practical book Improve Your Figure—in other words be at your best. 
e ten may become an important factor in the I work — for each pupil. I am at my desk from 
ym ex lutio the be home ble 8 A. M. to 5 P. M., personally supervising my work. When 
s wit solution o 1e immigration problem. in Chicago come to see me. 
ll som ° NO DRUGS—NO MEDICINES 
g, SOMA Personalia I study your case just as a physician but instead of med 
carried Prof. Paul Shorey, Head of the De icine, I strengthen the vital organs and nerves by exercise, 
ome 3 ~<a je . . v correct breathing and carriage so that each organ does the 
onal partment of Greek of the L niversity o! work nature intended. 
leisane Chicago, is spending a furlough in I relieve such ailments as 
moderg Germany. Indigestion Sleeplessness Catarrh 
mn. The George Adam Smith, who lectured at —— Toad Liew ae mee 
sewing a . e eaknesses 
diniee Chautauqua in 1896, 1899 and 1909, and Rheumatism Sufferings of Pregnancy, etc. 
ng, an who is a member of the Educational Your correspondence is held in strictest confidence. 
Il sort? C . ~ ’ . : ; The best physicians are my friends—their wives and daughters are my Pupils 
oe ouncil of Chautauqua Institution, is the medical magazines advertise my work. 
se , the subject of an article by E. Hermann I have published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly and 
ne Mrs in the Octol . : é giving other information of vital interest to women. Write for it and I will also 
nd thi e October instalment of the series tell you about my work. If you are perfectly well and your figure is just what 
appetit of “Studies of Representative British you wish, you may be able to help a dear friend—at least you wiil help me by 
tae ‘ = ; : ? 7 your interest in this great movement for greater culture, refinement and beauty 
sfactioq §=Theologians” which is running in the in won en, 
} sys 7 _ <a . Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait—you may forget it. I have had 
a Review. The frontispiece of a wonderful experience and should like to tell you about it 
the tober number is a good : 
S$ a good portrart 
of Dr. Smith i SUSANNA COCROFT 
Shail Me . p , ~ Department 19 624 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
ler Mathews, President of the 








Federal Council of Churches of Christ Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman She is the recognised authority upon the scientific 
i : . — ave eal i S mr se y r rr work 
in America and Director of Religious care of the health and figure of woman. he personally attends to her work 


. ‘ al . 
Work of Chautauqua Institution, is now 








: 6 4 60 . a ie STAMP ALBUM with 538 genuine 

editor of “The siblical World.” He an- a stamps, incl Rhodesia, Congo 
° 7 >= > . s 

nounced that the journal would be con- Social Life in iene), Chine, (erent), ns 


ducted as the organ of a cause, “the 


y, e etc roc 100 diff. Jap., N. Zid, 
decide e n » : : ae Ancient Greece 25c e., 5c. Big list; coupons, ete., 
the fag “*POMent of a vital, progressive Chris- Six | by Prof. O FREE! WE BUY STAMPS. Hausman Stamp 

ix lectures by Frot. Owen Co., Dept. C. C., St. Louis, Mo. 


those q “4M faith that seeks to bring to the 





Seaman, Durham College of Sci- conn aioe 3 





with present social order the avin , f 
oa saving power 0 ence, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng- M 
— the Gospel.” Among announcements land. Clearly printed, paper srs Health 5c 
ss 4 : ° Sa stion 
‘or ‘ of new series is one on “The Social bound. Admirable to supplement hoot contin ta 





the reading of Classical year. The cost of an “(On Trial’’ six months’ subscription to 


Health Culture Magazine 
edited by Dr. Elmer Lee, eminent writer on health 
by good living. $1.00a year. i5ca No. Money back 
if not satisied. You need this magazine, Sond today. 
HEALTH CULTURE 09., 33 St. James Bldg.. New Yer’: 


‘natiog Significance of Christianity i 

— 0 oy » Christianity in Modern Remit 5 cents extra for postage, 

r > ASla, y Professor Charles R. Hen- CHAUTAUQUA PRESS 

= : derson, of the University of Chicago, Chet fh ‘ 
who spoke at Chautauqua this year. age Me 


























Rambles and Studies in Greece. 4 


By J. P. Mahaffy.............. $1.50 


New Chautauqua Home =| mites 


Studies in the Poetry of Italy: 
Roman and Italian. By Frank 


e Justus Miller and Oscar Kuhns 1.50 
The Meaning of Evolution. 
Ga urse By Samuel C. Schmucker...... 1.50 
“The Chautauquan: A Weekly 


Newsmagazine.” Illustrated. 
GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, ITALY, EVOLU- Featuring: 
Where Civilizations Meet: Round 


TION, CURRENT EVENTS IN THE NEW jak Cope ing 


- “ . Current Events. “The Chautau- 
CLASSICAL YEAR COURSE I9QI3-14 quan” improved as a Weekly 
. - : he: . ’ ; Newsmagazine, with many spe- 
Six thousand Greeks in the United States paid their cial features, complete in itself 

es . . as a current news review, will 
own way back to Greece to join their Balkan allies and give to the reader the Chau- 


fight without pay for freedom from Turkish rule. The affairs, ag — Oe KF 
attention of the world is centered once again on the Classic in the broadest sense.......... 2.00 
lands of the Mediterranean basin, where civilizations have 


ebbed and flowed for centuries. SPECIAL TERMS 


s . . Chautauquan 
s s 2 
Wet lasting significance has Greece to the modern Chadian ak tae ane 
world? Is the importance of Constantinople exaggerated : four books 


What does our literary inheritance from Rome and Italy Chautauquan with any two books 400 
amount to? Is the meaning of Evolution clear? EEE EE pnsonousspn beens or 
Light on these timely questions will be found in the COMPESES COUNES 


: All Four Books (cloth bound) 
new Chautauqua Home Reading Course as follows: and the Chautauquan......... 5.00° 


*Remit 30 cents extra for book set 


Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, N.Y. | ssa veae SS 





























Secure a Reference Library of Chautauqua for 1913 


Known about the program or social events which interest you. Absorb and retain things worth while. 
Obtain Chautauqua’s inspiration from the Summer Assembly. 


Through 


rewie | he Chautauquan Daily 


COMPLETE FILE SEASON 1913, $1.50 


A unique eight-page daily—published forty-four times during July and August. 

Contains detailed reports of lectures, addresses sermons and inspiring utterances from the Chau- 
tauqua platform, world-famous as a clearing house of ideas on the vital movements of the times—literary, 
religious, economic, and educational. 

“The Chautauquan Daily” is invaluable as the only means of preserving these addresses for future 
reference and study. 

Whether a person has ever visited Chautauqua or not, if interested in the most absorbing problems 
of our time he should be unwilling to miss the full account of these conferences and discussions. “The 
Daily” alone will offer such an account. 


“The Chautauquan Daily’’ Complete File for the Season 
“The Chautauquan: A Weekly Newsmagazine,” 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE (this season only) 


Write at once. You might forget the reasons for it. 


Chautauqua Press Chautauqua, New York 


























